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AN  ADDRESS 

'Delivered  at  Russia,  HerKimer  Co.  If.  Y.  July  4tSi,  1855, 

BY  CLINTON  MOON,  ESQ. 

— _ — - 

Citizens  of  Russia — Ladies  and  Gentlemen  : — 

We  have  met  on  this  National  Anniversary,  to  commemorate  the 
patriotism  of  our  Fathers ;  to  celebrate  the  day  which  gave  birth  to 
our  National  individuality.  We  have  laid  aside  the  ordinary  cares  of 
business,  to  contemplate,  for  a  short  season,  the  achievements  of  the 
past ,  the  duties  of  the  present,  and  the  prospects  of  the  future. 

It  is  with  feelings  of  self  distrust  and  unaffected  diffidence  that  I 
appear  before  you  on  this  occasion.  I  could  wish  that  I  might  be  a 
listener  to  one  more  capable  to  instruct  and  to  edify. 

It  is  also  with  feelings  of  joy  that  I  revisit  the  scenes  jd!  my  child¬ 
hood,  that  I  behold  countenances  familiar  to  youth,  and.  the  hills  and 
vallies  which  first  broke  on  my  vision  in  the  morning'  of  life.  It  is 
with  feelings  of  pride  and  exultation,  that  I  can  say,  I  Jim  an  American 
citizen.  It  is  with  feelings  of  security  and  rejoicing,  that  I  can  say, 
my  family  and  friends  are  protected  from  tyrants  artel  the  supporting 
of  tyrants,  and  are  henceforth  to  be  protected  from  drunkards  and  the 
supporting  of  drunkards. 

We  have  this  day  more  than  usual  cause  of  rejoicing.  Not  only  has 
our  nation  continued  to  increase  in  prosperity,  knowledge  and  influence 
with  an  unparalleled  rapidity,  but  many  off  the  states  within  a  short 
period  have  manifested  an  innate  moral  power,  sufficient  to  roll  back 
the  tide  of  corruption  and  vice  which  the  winds,  blowing  from  the 
desolated  heaths  of  Intemperance,  have  swept  over  the  land. 

This  day  marks  an  important  epoch  in  the  history  of  our  nation’s 
progress.  From  this  day  henceforth,  the  traffic  in  any  liquor  that  will 
intoxicate,  when  to  be  used  as  a  beverage,  is  declared  to  be  a  crime,  in 
the  Empire  state. 

Since  1851,  acts  of  the  same  general  character  have  been  passed  by 
the  Legislatures  of  Maine,  Massachusetts,  Vermont,  Rhode  Island, 
Connecticut,  Ohio,  Wisconsin,  Michigan  and  Minnesota. 

In  New  Jersey,  New  Hampshire,  Maryland  and  Pennsylvania,  similar 
bills  have  passed  in  one  branch,  but  failed  in  the  other.  In  several 
other  states,  the  act  has  barely  failed.  The  extent  of  this  movement 
fully  vindicates  its  claim  of  being  a  National  Revolution ,  and  hence 
may  with  propriety  be  introduced  among  the  subjects  of  national 
contemplation. 
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It  well  becomes  the  Patriot  citizen  on  this  anniversary  of  the  nativity 
of  our  Republic,  to  contemplate  on  those  achievements  which  have 
received  the  approbation  of  humanity,  to  investigate  their  causes  and 
results,  to  compare  them  with  the  efforts  of  his  own  time,  and  from 
this  comparison  to  be  enabled  to  discriminate  between  the  praiseworthy 
and  the  ignoble,  and  thus  to  be  incited  to  persevere  in  his  exertions  for 
the  amelioration  of  his  race  and  the  glory  of  his  country. 

“As  the  good  man  dedicates  his  birthday  to  meditation  on  his  life, 
and  to  aspirations  for  its  improvement,”  so  let  us  on  this  national  birth¬ 
day  direct  our  thoughts  to  the  past  life,  the  present  duties  and  future 
prospects  of  the  Republic. 

With  this  aim,  and,  believing  I  can  in  no  other  way  so  fitly  fulfil  the 
trust  reposed  in  me  when  I  was  selected  as  the  voice  of  the  town  of 
Russia  on  this  welcome  anniversary,  I  propose  to  glance  at  the  progress 
and  results  of  the  American  Revolution,  hastily  to  review  and  compare 
the  causes  and  results  of  the  Temperance  movement,  and  in  some 
measure  to  indicate  our  duties  in  view  of  the  present  and  the  future. 

Two  and  a  half  centuries  ago,  the  territory  now  constituting  the 
United  States,  was  a  wilderness  unexplored,  except  by  barbarous  savages. 
“  The  Reformation  had  interrupted  the  harmony  of  religious  opinion  in 
the  west  of  Europe,  and  differences  in  the  church  began  to  constitute 
the  basis  of  political  parties.”  “  The  art  of  printing  had  become  known  ; 
and  the  press  diffused  intelligence  and  multiplied  the  facilities  of  instruc¬ 
tion.”  “  The  Feudal  institutions  which  had  been  reared  in  the  Middle 
Ages  were  already  undermined  by  the  current  of  time  and  events,  and 
swaying  from  their  base,  threatened  to  fall.  Productive  industry  had 
on  the  one  side  built  up  fortunes  and  extended  the  influence  of  the 
active  classes;  while  habits  of  indolence  and  of  expense  had  impaired 
the  estates  and  diminished  the  power  of  the  nobility.  These  changes 
also  produced  corresponding  results  in  the  institutions  which  were  to 
rise  in  America.” 

Virginia  was  settled  under  royal  patronage,  and  under  a  charter 
which  conceded  to  the  emigrants  not  one  elective  franchise,  not  one  of 
the  rights  of  self-government.  Religion  was  specially  enjoined  to  be 
established  according  to  the  doctrine  and  rites  of  the  Church  of  England. 
They  were  solely  dependent  on  the  King.  The  colony  did  not  flourish 
until  the  dawn  of  legislative  liberty  in  America.  The  Patriot  party 
in  England  obtained  the  control  of  the  London  company,  and  they 
earnestly  engaged  in  advancing  the  population  and  establishing  liberty 
in  Virginia.  Its  subsequent  advancements  need  not  be  enumerated. 
“  It  came  to  be  the  first  state  in  the  world,  composed  of  separate  bo¬ 
roughs  diffused  over  an  extensive  surface,  where  the  government  was 
organized  on  the  principle  of  universal  suffrage.” 

In  1620,  fourteen  years  after  the  settlement  of  Virginia,  the  pilgrims 
landed  on  Plymouth  Rock.  They  had  left  their  native  land  in  the 
night,  to  escape  religious  persecution  and  civil  bondage.  They  lived 
twelve  years  in  Holland,  and  embarked  for  America.  They  were  men 
inured  to  hardship,  accustomed  to  persecution,  trained  to  the  discussion 
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of  religion  and  politics,  ready  and  willing  to  labor,  physically  and 
mentally,  too  intelligent  to  be  domineered  over  in  matters  of  faith,  and 
too  enlightened  to  be  enslaved. 

The  monarchical  institutions  of  Europe  could  not  endure  the  dissem¬ 
ination  of  principles,  of  which  they  were  the  exponents,  without  anarchy 
and  universal  ruin.  They  sought  the  virgin  soil  of  America  in  which 
to  transplant  those  tender  plants  of  civil  and  religious  liberty,  which 
were  dwarfed  in  Europe. 

Upon  their  arrival  on  the  coast  of  America,  before  they  left  the  ship, 
they  subscribed  to  a  covenant  declaring  their  loyalty  to  King  James, 
and  constituting  themselves  a  civil  body  politic,  for  enacting  such  equal 
laws  as  should  promote  the  general  good.  “  This  was  the  birth  of 
popular  constitutional  liberty.”  “  In  the  cabin  of  the  Mayflower, 
humanity  recovered  its  rights,  and  instituted  government  on  the  basis 
of  equal  laws  for  the  general  goody 

I  need  not  relate  the  sufferings  they  endured  from  the  deprivation  of 
the  necessaries  of  life,  from  an  inhospitable  climate,  from  a  savage  foe, 
from  crafty  governors  and  parliamentary  oppression,  ximid  all  their 
hardships,  they  clung  to  their  democratic  form  of  government  and 
independent  Christian  worship.  To  establish  these  and  transmit  them 
to  their  children,  was  their  sole  object  in  taking  up  their  abode  in  the 
wilds  of  America. 

I  have  selected  Virginia  and  Massachusetts  as  furnishing  the  most 
perfect  types  of  all  the  English  American  colonies.  The  one,  originated 
and  sent  out  by  a  company  for  the  purpose  of  gain  and  extending  em¬ 
pire,  dwindled  until  its  charter  was  Americanized,  and  then  becoming 
the  Asylum  of  the  oppressed  of  every  clime,  it  became  the  maintainer 
of  the  rights  of  property,  the  defender  of  personal  liberty,  and  the 
circumscriber  of  executive  power. 

The  other  was  self-originated  and  self-sent.  They  came  to  escape 
oppression,  and  to  establish  civil  and  religious  freedom.  They  became 
the  disseminators  of  knowledge,  the  establishers  of  schools,  the  founders 
of  democratic  institutions,  the  molders  of  American  characters. 

“  Whoever  will  studv  the  character  of  the  earliest  emigrants  -to  this 
country,  will  find  that  they  all  alike  were  unquiet  under  ecclesiastical 
and  civil  abridgement  of  their  rights ;  he  will  find  the  same  indomitable 
love  of  liberty  among  the  Episcopalian  adventurers  on  the  Roanoke, 
the  Puritans  who,  in  fear  of  God,  established  their  congregation  upon 
the  rock  of  Plymouth,  the  Quakers  on  the  Schuylkill,  the  Catholics  on 
the  Susquehannah,  the  Netherlanders  on  the  Hudson,  the  Germans  on 
the  Lehigh,  and  the  Swedes  and  Fins  on  Cape  Henlopen.” 

They  all  became  accustomed  to  deliberative  assemblies,  and  repre¬ 
sentative  forms  of  government.  They  all  had  contentions  with  royal 
governors,  and  all  struggled  against  parliamentary  taxation.  They 
acknowledged  their  allegience  to  the  crown  of  England,  but  demanded 
the  rights  of  Englishmen. 

O  O 

Ho  less  ardent,  more  elevated  and  more  enlightened  devotion  to 
liberty  distinguished  the  actors  in  the  heroic  struggle  which  severed  the 
colonial  relation  to  Great  Brittain. 
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Although  the  same  desire  to  be  free  and  self-governed  constantly 
manifested  itself  in  our  colonial  history,  yet  the  period  of  its  full  devel¬ 
opment  did  not  commence  until  the  close  of  the  French  war,  in  1763. 
During  that  war,  the  colonial  and  English  authorities  had  come  in 
collision  on  the  manner  of  supporting  and  maintaining  the  army.  A 
proposition  of  a  general  congress  of  the  American  colonies,  had  been 
rejected  by  the  British  Parliament.  England  was  jealous  of  the  grow¬ 
ing  strength  of  the  colonies.  She  was  burdened  by  an  enormous  debt. 
Colonial  taxation  was  resorted  to.  The  colonies  denied  the  power  of 
Parliament  to  tax  them,  without  their  consent.  The  stamp  act  was 
brought  forward  in  England.  It  created  alarm  in  the  colonies.  “  My 
heart  bleeds  for  America,  said  Whitefield  in  New  Hampshire.”  “If 
the  colonist  is  taxed  without  his  consent,  he  will  seek  a  change,”  said 
the  press  of  New  York.  “This  step  of  the  mother  country,  though 
intended  to  secure  our  dependence,  may  produce  a  fatal  resentment 
and  be  subversive  of  that  end,”  wrote  Richard  Henry  Lee  of  Virginia. 
“  If  the  colonies  do  not  now  unite,  they  may  bid  farewell  to  liberty,” 
was  the  message  received  from  Dyer  of  Connecticut.  “There  is  no 
room  for  delay.  Those  unexpected  proceedings  may  be  preparatory 
for  a  more  extended  taxation,”  said  Massachusetts,  in  the  words  of 
Samuel  Adams. 

These  were  the  protests  against  oppressive  taxation.  They  did  not 
yet  waver  in  their  allegiance  to  the  British  government.  Said  James 
Otis,  one  of  the  master  spirits  of  the  Revolution,  “  Let  parliament  lay 
what  burdens  they  please  on  us,  it  is  our  duty  to  submit  and  patiently 
bear  them,  until  they  will  see  fit  to  relieve  us.  If  anything  fall  from 
my  pen  that  bears  the  least  aspect  but  that  of  obedience,  duty  and 
loyalty  to  the  King  and  parliament,  the  candid  will  impute  it  to  the 
agony  of  my  heart.” 

In  1765,  the  stamp  act  was  passed,  and  stamp  distributors  appointed 
to  execute  the  law.  It  met  with  a  determined  resitance.  There  was  a 
general  opposition.  The  stamp  papers  were  secured  or  destroyed,  and 
the  stamp  officers  were  compelled  to  resign. 

Oye  illustration  will  serve  to  show  the  resolute  opposition  which  this 
odious  measure  received. 

Jared  Ingersoll,  a  resident  of  New  Haven,  in  Connecticut,  was  appoint¬ 
ed  stamp  distributor  for  that  colony,  Oliver  of  Boston,  McEvers  of  New 
York,  Coxe  of  New  Jersey.  Hood,  of  Maryland,  had  been  compelled 
to  resign,  and  some  buildings  erected  for  offices  had  been  demolished. 

A  town  meeting  of  New  Haven  spoke  with  authority  to  Ingersoll  to 
resign ;  but  he,  supported  by  the  Governor,  answered  that  he  would 
wait  until  the  assembly  convened  in  New  Hartford,  which  was  to  take 
place  in  two  days.  In  the  mean  time,  Ingersoll  departed  from  New 
Haven  to  save  his  residence  from  the  fury  of  the  colonists.  He  sent 
word  to  the  inhabitants  that  he  would  meet  them  at  Hartford  on  the 
day  of  the  meeting  of  the  assembly.  At  that  time,  he  set  out  alone 
for  Hartford.  The  cautious  people  desired  to  save  their  representatives 
from  a  direct  conflict  with  the  British  parliament.  They  met  him  two 
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or  three  miles  below  Wethersfield.  The  company  consisted  of  about 
500  men,  farmers  and  freeholders,  all  bearing  long  peeled  cudgels, 
white  from  being  freshly  rined.  They  were  on  horseback,  two  abreast, 
preceded  by  three  trumpeters,  and  led  by  two  militia  officers  in  full 
uniform.  They  opened  and  received  him,  and  escorted  him  into  the 
broad  main  street  in  Wethersfield,  and  there  bade  Ingersoll  resign. 
He  answered,  he  desired  to  know  the  sense  of  the  government.  “  Here 
is  the  s€nse  of  the  government,”  said  they,  “and  no  man  shall  exercise 
your  office.”  Ingersoll  asked  leave  to  go  to  Hartford.  “  You  shall 
not,”  it  was  answered,  “go  two  rods  till  you  have  resigned.”  Entering 
a  house  with  a  committee,  he,  by  evasive  proposals,  kept  the  people  at 
bay  for  three  hours.  At  length  the  leader  informed  him  that  he  could 
restrain  the  people  no  longer,  and  the  crowd  began  to  rush  in.  It  is 
time  to  submit,  thought  Ingersoll;  saying,  “the  cause  is  not  worth 
dying  for.”  He  publicly  resigned,  making  a  written  declaration  that 
he  did  it  of  his  own  free  will,  without  any  equivocation  or  men  ml 
reservation.  “  Swear  to  it,”  said  the  crowd.  But  he  excused  him. ^-.i. 
Then  said  they,  shout  Liberty  and  Property  three  times  ;  and  throwing 
his  hat  into  the  air,  he  shouted,  “Liberty  and  Property,”  “  Liberty  and 
Property,”  “  Liberty  and  Property  ;”  on  which  the  multitude  gave  three 
loud  huzzas.  He  was  then  escorted  to  Hartford,  and  directed  to  read 
the  paper  which  he  had  signed,  in  the  hearing  of  the  Legislature ;  and 
he  did  so.  Cheers,  and  the  cry  of  “Liberty  and  Property,”  followed. 
“After  which  the  people,  than  whom  (says  Bancroft)  better  men  never 
walked  in  glory  behind  the  plough,  having  done  their  work  thoroughly, 
rode  home  to  their  several  villages.” 

Thus  the  motto,  “  Liberty,  Property,  and  No  Stamps,”  resounded 
through  the  colonies,  until,  in  the  following  year,  it  reached  the  ears  of 
the  ministry  in  England,  and  the  obnoxious  act  was  repealed.  At  the 
time  of  its  repeal,  there  was  also  a  resolution  passed,  declaring  “  that 
parliament  had  power  to  tax  the  colonies  in  all  cases  whatsoever.”  This 
was  followed  by  new  duties  laid  on  articles  imported  into  the  colonies. 
The  non-importation  agreements  succeeded,  by  which  the  colonists 
agreed  not  to  buy  or  use  the  articles  subject  to  tribute. 

It  was  then  considered  honorable  to  wTear  homespun.  The  wives 
and  daughters  went  energetically  to  work  to  supply  their  husbands  and 
brothers  with  woolen  and  flaxen  apparel.  They  had  contended  that 
England  had  no  right  to  lay  internal  taxes  ;  they  now  affirmed  that  she 
had  no  right  to  tax  them  in  any  way  without  their  consent. 

Thus  England  was  compelled  to  recant.  She  removed  duties  from 
everything  except  tea.  She  must  make  some  show  of  authority. 

Then  came  off  the  great  tea-party  at  Boston.  This  was  too  much 
for  England  to  endure.  Punishment,  not  a  change  of  measures,  was 
resolved  upon.  The  King  and  Parliament  were  not  aware  of  the  char¬ 
acter  of  the  men  with  whom  they  were  dealing.  They  did  not  realize 
that  America  was  the  country  where  men  would  rather  die  freemen 
than  live  slaves.  Measures  of  intimidation  were  adopted.  Boston  saw 
the  hall  of  her  venerated  legislature  polluted  by  the  tread  of  a  hostile 
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soldiery.  The  country  was  in  arms.  Virginia,  through  her  Patrick 
Henry,  counselled  resistance ;  Massachusetts,  through  her  Otis,  coun¬ 
selled  Union ;  New  York,  through  her  Scott,  counselled  Independence. 
The  Continental  Congress  assembled.  Soon  followed  the  battles  of 
Lexington,  Concord,  Bunker  Hill  and  Yorktown.  One  act  followed 
another,  which  served  only  to  make  the  breach  wider  between  the 
mother  country  and  her  colonies.  My  time  will  not  justify  even  a  re¬ 
cital  of  these  interesting  occurrences ;  and,  moreover,  your  acquaintance 
with  the  facts  renders  it  unnecessary.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  *79  years 
ago  this  day,  the  United  States,  through  their  representatives  in  Con¬ 
gress  assembled,  declared  themselves  Free  and  Independent  States. 
And  who  shall  estimate  the  advantages  secured  to  humanity  by  that 
immortal  declaration,  and  the  patriotism  by  which  it  was  sustained  ? 
No  tongue  can  tell ;  no  prophet  can  predict  the  time  when  the  names 
of  Jefferson,  Adams,  Franklin,  Sherman  and  Livingston,  and  the  Con¬ 
tinental  Congress,  shall  be  no  more  heard.  No  imagination  can  fix 
limits  to  the  fame  of  Washington  and  his  patriot  army. 

When  I  have  contemplated  the  spirit  manifested  by  the  colonists  in 
their  contest  for  liberty,  “  three  millions  of  people  in  arms  against  the 
most  powerful  nation  in  history,”  their  armies  raised  and  fed  by  the 
voluntary  offerings  of  a  people  determined  to  be  free ;  when  I  have 
heard  of  the  treachery  of  royal  favorites  in  their  midst,  the  war-hoop 
and  the  savage  yell  in  almost  every  thicket;  when  I  have  heard  the 
shrieks  of  the  dying  coming  up  from  Wyoming  and  Cherry  Valley  ; 
when  I  have  seen  the  patriots  still  pressing  on,  amid  untold  difficulties 
and  repeated  defeats,  until  victory  crowned  their  efforts,  and  peace  and 
freedom  were  secured  for  their  country,  I  have  thought  the  will  of  Deity 
was  theirs ;  I  have  thought  Providence  must  have  directly  interposed, 
and  inspired  the  revolutionary  patriots  in  their  struggles  to  throw  off 
opppression,  and  set  humanity  free. 

It  was  the  contest  of  moral  against  physical  power, “of  opinion  against 
prerogative,  of  humanity  against  oppression. 

The  results  of  the  American  Revolution  were,  the  disenthrallment  of 
the  people  from  hereditary  and  irresponsible  rulers,  and  from  a  religious 
hierarchy ;  the  establishment  of  a  popular  representative  government, 
and  the  concomitant  transference  of  power  from  an  oligarchy  to  the 
people ;  in  short,  the  right  of  the  people  to  govern  themselves. 

Subsequent  events  have  proved  to  the  world,  that  it  is  practicable  to 
elevate  the  mass  of  mankind;  “  that  popular  institutions,  founded  on 
equality  and  the  principle  of  representation,  are  capable  of  maintaining 
governments,  able  to  secure  the  rights  of  person,  property  and  reputation.” 

The  war  of  1812,  denominated  the  War  of  Independence,  showed 
conclusively  that  Americans  still  adhered,  without  relaxation,  to  their 
cherished  form  of  government,  and  were  resolved  to  preserve  their 
rights  inviolate. 

The  unparalleled  progress  of  the  United  States,  in  everything  which 
constitutes  the  happiness,  prosperity  and  power  of  a  nation,  demonstrates 
beyond  the  possibility  of  refutation,  the  superiority  of  the  American 
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government  and  the  transcendent  wisdom  of  its  founders.  Whatever 
revolutions,  moral,  political  or  religious,  may  succeed  under  our  govern¬ 
ment  exercising  its  legitimate  powers,  they  must  be  considered  as  sub¬ 
ordinate  to  the  revolution  of ’76;  as  by  that  revolution  we  attained 
the  power  of  choosing  the  fields  of  action — the  power  of  directing  our 
efforts  without  fear  of  incurring  the  displeasure  of  prince  or  prelate. 
This  is  the  chief  excellence  of  our  government :  the  power  of  adaptation 
to  the  opinions  of  the  people.  The  individuals  who  enact  laws,  are 
themselves  bound  to  abide  by  such  laws.  We  need  not  fear  oppres¬ 
sion  for  a  long  time,  until  the  law-making  power  is  distinct  from  those 
whom  the  laws  affect.  If  a  man  be  a  law-maker  this  year,  he  under¬ 
stands  that  he  is  to  be  a  citizen,  subordinate  to  the  laws,  the  next. 

These  are  the  general  results  of  the  American  Revolution.  Having 
thus  imperfectly  sketched  the  progress  and  general  results  of  that  revo¬ 
lution,  I  might  go  on  to  enumerate  the  specific  results  following  directly 
from  that  comprehensive  cause,  until  my  vocal  organs  should  be 
exhausted,  and  you  weary  of  listening.  An  outline  of  these  results, 
as  developed  by  the  astonishing  progress  of  the  United  States,  in  the 
facilities  for  internal  commerce,  for  the  production  of  the  necessaries 
and  conveniences  of  life,  and  by  the  facilities  for  the  attainment  of 
knowledge  afforded  by  a  free  press  and  a  system  of  free  schools,  is  a 
subject  well  entitled  to  the  contemplation  of  the  Christian,  the  Philan¬ 
thropist,  the  Statesman  and  the  Patriot.  But  next  in  importance  to  the 
American  Revolution,  I  conceive  to  be  the  Temperance  Reformation ; 
unless,  perhaps,  we  except  the  subject  of  education. 

I  shall  therefore  devote  the  remainder  of  my  remarks  to  the  consid¬ 
eration  of  this  subject,  which  is  a  movement  of  our  own  day,  and  which 
is  rendered  doubly  interesting  at  this  time,  by  the  connection  of  this 
day  with  its  consummation. 

The  evils  of  drunkenness  have  been  understood  from  time  immemorial. 
The  Prophets  and  wise  men  of  old  saw  the  effects,  and  warned  men 
repeatedly  against  “  remaining  long  at  the  wine.”  Temperance  was 
one  of  the  Christian  virtues,  the  observance  of  which  was  strongly 
insisted  on  by  our  great  High  Priest  and  his  Apostles.  Drunkenness 
has  always  been  considered  a  sin  by  the  Christian  churches ;  and  hab¬ 
itual  drunkenness,  by  some  Christian  governments,  has  been  considered 
as  criminal.  But  it  was  reserved  for  our  age  to  advocate  the  doctrine 
of  total  abstinence,  and  to  make  the  important  discovery  that  drunken¬ 
ness  is  usually  caused  by  moderate  drinking.  The  abuse  of  the  use  of 
intoxicating  liquor  has  aiwTays  been  regarded  criminal ;  but  that  its 
use}  for  the  purpose  of  a  beverage  is  an  abuse ,  has  been  discovered  and 
promulgated  within  the  last  few  years.  The  discovery  and  application 
of  this  truth,  constitutes  the  basis  of  the  Temperance  Reformation. 
All  other  questions  are  subordinate  to  this.  When  every  man  shall 
become  convinced  that  liquor,  when  used  as  a  beverage  is  injurious  to 
a  healthy  constitution,  when  taken  in  quantities  however  small ;  when, 
I  say,  every  man  is  convinced  of  and  compelled  to  acknowledge  this 
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truth,  there  will  be  no  more  objecting  to  prohibitory  laws, — no  more 
scruples  as  to  the  constitutionality  of  such  enactments. 

The  gradual  but  constant  progress  of  the  reception  of  this  truth,  forms 
the  most  cheering  evidence  of  our  increasing  intelligence  and  moral 
power, — the  most  striking  proof  of  the  law  of  progress  and  man’s 
capability  to  govern  himself,  when  properly  educated. 

The  progress  of  the  Temperance  Reformation,  like  all  other  great 
moral  or  political  reforms,  has  been  gradual.  As  in  the  American 
Revolution,  the  colonists  did  not  at  once  arrive  at  the  truth  that  they 
had  the  right  and  power  to  be  free  and  self-governed,  but  were  gradu¬ 
ally  brought  to  that  determination  by  the  unavoidable  inconveniences 
of  colonial  dependence,  and  the  inborn  proclivity  of  intelligent  men 
to  freedom ;  so  in  the  Temperance  Revolution,  men  have  not  at  once 
arrived  at  a  clear  conception  of  the  truth,  that  the  use  of  liquor  is 
always  a  moral  and  social  evil,  and  consequently  did  not  at  once  come 
to  the  determination  to  aim  at  absolute  independence,  and  a  complete 
severing  of  existing  relations  ;  but  they  were  gradually  brought  to  their 
present  condition  by  the  necessary  evils  of  drinking,  and  the  innate 
disposition  in  man  to  seek  a  remedy  for  acknowledged  evils. 

It  is  instructive  to  trace  the  gradual  development  of  this  great  moral 
reformation  ;  and  such  a  reviewal  can  but  confirm  us  in  the  justness 
of  the  cause. 

The  commencement  may  perhaps  be  dated  no  farther  back  than  thirty 
years  ago.  The  causes  which  led  to  the  reformation  are  well  understood. 
Men  saw  their  nation  fast  becoming  a  nation  of  drunkards.  They 
saw  the  strongest  intellects  paralized  ;  the  noblest  frames  made  to  totter 
and  fall;  the  happiest  families  made  wretched;  the  purest  affections 
depraved;  the  fairest  youth  corrupted ;  the  brightest  prospects  blasted  ; 
the  blooming  cheek  made  pale ;  their  prisons  and  poor-houses  and 
grave-yards  peopled ;  the  church  deprived  of  its  supports  and  society 
of  its  ornaments, — all  by  the  use  of  intoxicating  beverages.  They 
sought  a  remedy.  They  determined  to  check  its  desolating  progress, 
by  abstaining  from  the  use  of  distilled  liquors.  Societies  were  formed, 
^mutually  pledging  themselves  to  abstain  from  rum,  gin,  brandy,  whis¬ 
key,  and  other  distilled  drinks. 

When  these  societies  began  to  be  organized,  they  were  the  butt  of 
ridicule,  and  the  objects  of  the  scoffs  and  jeers  of  all  classes,  and  even 
of  violence  from  the  mob.  Even  many  of  the  clergy  thought  it  was  a 
matter  not  fit  for  them  to  meddle  with.  The  first  temperance  meeting 
ever  held  in  Salisbury,  was  in  1828.  A  society  was  formed  and  several 
joined.  In  the  following  year,  a  clergyman  was  invited  to  deliver  an 
address  on  the  subject  of  temperance ;  after  much  urging  he  consented  ; 
but  when  the  appointed  time  arrived,  a  student  of  Fairfield  Academy 
was  in  attendance  to  supply  the  appointment,  and  the  reason  assigned 
for  the  non-appearance  of  the  clergyman  was,  that  upon  mature  delib¬ 
eration  he  had  concluded  that  it  was  not  a  proper  subject  for  clergymen 
to  meddle  with.  Through  the  influence  of  these  organizations,  clergy¬ 
men,  if  they  did  not  become  advocates,  became  ashamed  to  go  to  the 
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bar-room  before  sermon,  and  take  a  drink  of  brandy  to  give  piquancy 
to  their  spiritual  teachings. 

The  original  pledge  did  not  include  cider,  beer  and  malt  liquors  gen¬ 
erally.  It  soon  became  apparent  that  these  must  be  included,  as  the 
result  of  drinking  these  differed  from  that  of  distilled  liquors  only  in 
degree. 

The  Washingtonian  societies  superseded  the  original  temperance 
organizations.  These  banished  everything  that  could  intoxicate,  and 
hence  could  go  no  farther.  Under  their  influence,  a  great  work  was 
accomplished.  Public  opinion  underwent  a  complete  revolution.  Far¬ 
mers,  with  astonishment,  saw  that  the  harvest  could  be  gathered  without 
stimulating  drinks.  It  was  found  that  the  lawyer  could  plead,  the 
orator  could  influence,  and  the  statesman  could  legislate,  without  the 
preparatory  dram.  Statistics  were  collected,  and  the  number  of  deaths 
from  intemperance  was  astounding.  Laws  were  passed,  restricting  the 
privilege  of  selling  to  good ,  moral  men. 

Other  temperance  organizations  were  established ;  statistics  continued 
to  be  collected,  in  our  own  and  foreign  states.  It  was  found  that  a  large 
share  of  the  taxes  were  raised  for  the  support  of  paupers  and  criminals, 
in  most  cases  produced  by  strong  drink.  The  cost  began  t-o  be  reckoned, 
and  many  whom  arguments  founded  on  the  moral  depravity  of  the  use 
of  intoxicating  drinks,  could  not  reach,  were  influenced  by  th q  pecuniary 
aspect  of  the  subject.  As  in  American  history  the  latent  desire  of 
freedom  always  existed,  it  was  not  until  taxes  were  laid  and  the  discovery 
that  duties  on  imports,  were  taxes  in  disguise,  that  they  were  aroused 
to  action  and  resolved  to  be  free  ;  so  in  this  reformation,  it  was  not  until 
it  was  discovered  that  their  pockets  as  well  as  their  heads  and  hearts 
were  effected  by  this  traffic,  that  they  were  fully  aroused  to  the  importance 
of  the  temperance  movement.  It  is  a  most  fortunate  circumstance, 
that  virtue  and  thrift  are  intimately  connected,  or  I  know  not  where 
our  freedom  and  morality  would  be  found.  But  so  it  is,  at  least  with 
the  virtue  of  temperance  ;  and  they  are  deserving  of  remembrance  who 
made  the  discovery  and  promulgated  the  evidence. 

As  soon  as  these  facts  beoran  to  be  well  understood  the  advocates  of 
temperance  became  rapidly  popular  and  numerous.  They  were  no 
longer  a  persecuted  sect,  but  a  powerful  political  element.  The  objections 
to  legislating  upon  morals  began  to  vanish,  and  the  previous  tax-paying 
opposers  of  temperance  movements  were  heard  to  say,  I  have  always 
been  in  favor  of  temperance,  it  is  only  the  manner  of  treating  it  that  I 
have  objected  to. 

Legislative  restriction  was  again  attempted.  Thus  far  they  had 
thought  only  of  regulating  the  traffic.  The  project  of  entire  prohibition 
— of  complete  independence — had  not  yet  been  entertained.  Laws 
were  passed  imposing  still  greater  restrictions  upon  the  sale  of  intoxicating 
drinks.  But  as  soon  as  temperance  men  relaxed  their  efforts,  the  laws 
were  disregarded,  and  drunkards  were  again  rapidly  increasing.  No- 
License-Laws  were  passed,  but  they  were  local,  not  general,  and  con- 
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sequently  failed.  As  late  as  1847,  it  was  found  that  one  in  every  26, 
died  a  drunkard.  And  as  not  more  than  one  half  of  our  population 
used  spirituous  liquors,  at  least  one  in  thirteen  of  all  drinkers  met  the 
drunkards  fate  in  an  untimely  grave. 

In  1851  the  Maine  Law  was  passed.  This  did  not  attempt  to  regulate 
the  sale,  but  to  'prohibit  the  sale,  for  the  purpose  of  a  beverage. 

This  law  which  is  destined  to  pervade  a  world,  was  indeed  a  bold 
advance.  The  opinions  sanctioned  by  time  and  strengthend  by  age, 
were  to  be  reversed.  That  which  had  been  regarded  an  antidote  was 
henceforth  to  be  considered  a  deadly  poison  ;  that  which  had  been 
an  innocent  pleasure,  was  to  be  a  dark  crime ;  that  which  had  been 
upheld  by  church  and  state,  was  to  be  hunted  and  scourged  from  society. 

Such  a  measure  of  course  must  meet  a  violent  opposition.  It  was 
said  it  can't  be  executed ;  its  authors  are  a  set  of  visionaries  and  fanatics; 
virtue  and  morality  cannot  be  legislated  into  men ;  neighbor  will  be 
arrayed  against  neighbor  ;  it  will  be  followed  by  riot  and  bloodshed,  if 
they  attempt  to  execute  a  law  so  subversive  of  public  and  private 
right.  Such  were  the  grounds  taken  by  the  Liquor  dealers  and  their 
supporters.  Associations  were  formed  to  prevent  the  spread  of  so 
dangerous  an  innovation. 

But  as  in  the  American  Revolution,  the  people  were  prepared  for  the 
final  struggle  by  voluntary  committees  and  unanswerable  arguments,  so 
in  this  movement,  the  people  were  prepared,  and  enlisted  in  the  cause 
by  vigilent  temperance  committees,  and  by  arguments  based  on  well 
substantiated  facts. 

It  was  argued  that  the  end  of  civil  government  is  the  conservation  of 
public  freedom :  the  object  is  to  promote  the  general  good.  If  the 
traffic  in  intoxicating  drinks  be  injurious  to  the  public  good,  it  should 
be  banished.  If  its  sale  can  be  regulated,  it  can  also  be  prohibited.  If 
we  can  forbid  the  sale  of  unhealthy  food,  we  can  also  forbid  the  sale  of 
unhealthy  liquors.  If  we  can  shut  up  houses  of  gambling  and  licen¬ 
tiousness,  we  can  also  shut  up  houses  of  drunkenness  and  debauchery. 
Says  the  opposer,  I  have  a  right  to  eat  and  drink  what  I  please.  It 
was  answered,  you  have  no  right  to  endanger  the  peace  and  happiness 
of  society.  You  may  make  and  eat,  if  you  please,  counterfeit  money ; 
but  you  must  not  pass  it.  You  have  no  right  to  pursue  a  course  which 
will  certainly  make  your  family  a  public  burthen.  Universal  experience 
has  shown  that  the  intoxicating  beverages  are  injurious  to  health 
and  morals.  They  are  a  nuisance,  and  therefore  society  can  and  should 
prevent  the  traffic. 

Such  and  similar  arguments  were  presented  by  the  supporters  of  the 
measure.  Many  even  of  the  friends  of  temperance  were  in  doubt  as  to 
the  expediency  of  such  a  step.  But  on  examination  it  was  found  to  be 
based  on  sound  principles  of  govermental  policy ;  it  had  truth  and 
virtue,  morality  and  religion  for  its  foundation.  It  rapidly  became 
popular.  The  strong  arm  of  order  and  sobriety  came  to  its  support. 

Its  unexpected  success  in  Maine,  was  a  silence  to  the  much  mooted 
saying,  that  it  can’t  be  executed.  The  measure  has  succeeded  in  the 


states  which  I  have  enumerated.  In  Maine  and  Massachusetts  they 
have  yet  seen  no  necessity  to  recede.  On  the  contrary  they  have 
increased  its  stringency.  Instead  of  riotous  oppositon  and  the  flowing 
of  human  blood,  as  was  predicted,  there  has  been  generally  a  peaceful 
acquiescence,  and  the  flowing  of  liquor,  not  down  men’s  throats,  but  in 
the  gutter,  its  appropriate  channel. 

There  has  as  yet  been  but  one  life  lost,  to  my  knowledge,  in  the 
execution  of  this  law,  or  in  any  thing  connected,  with  its  execution,  and 
that  was  in  the  late  Portland  riot.  What  deserves  particular  notice 
in  this  case  is,  that  the  rabble  did  not  rise  against  the  execution  of  the  law, 
but  they  demaded  a  prompt  execution  of  the  law  against  a  supposed 
infringement,  on  the  part  of  its  originator.  The  man  that  was  killed 
was  himself  intemperate  and  a  noted  bully.  If  he  had  been  killed  in  a 
drunken  carousal,  what  notice  would  it  have  received  ?  It  would  not 
have  been  heard  of  out  of  the  city.  Why  is  this  ?  Why  is  a  death 
resulting  from  a  drunken  spree  so  little  noticed  ?  Ah,  it  is  because  this 
kind  of  death  is  so  usual  that  it  has  come  to  be  regarded  almost  as  a  nat¬ 
ural  death.  “  0  tempora !  0  mores !  ”  said  Cicero,  when  reflecting  on 
the  corruption  of  his  times  ;  and  in  view  of  this  state  of  things  well  may 
we  exclaim,  0  the  times  !  0  the  morals  ! 

New  York  has  enacted  a  prohibitory  law.  The  subject  has  been  fairly 
canvassed  and  thoroughly  discussed.  It  is  not  the  offspring  of  sudden 
impulse  and  excitement.  It  is  not  a  trap  suddenly  and  unexpectedly 
sprung  upon  the  traffic.  It  is  the  unmistakable  expression  of  the  people, 
twice  repeated  at  the  ballot  box.  A  fair  time  has  been  taken  for  delib¬ 
eration.  Neither  is  it  the  result  of  political  machinations,  by  aspiring 
politicians  or  demagogues.  No  political  party,  no  religious  sect  can 
claim  it  as  peculiarly  their  own.  It  is  the  favorite  of  them  all.  Like 
the  American  Revolution,  it  is  the  spontaneous  uprising  of  moral 
and  intelligent  men,  against  oppressive  wrong.  It  is  for  self-protection 
and  self-preservation.  It  is  to  transmit  to  posterity  an  inheritance 
uncorrupted  and  free ;  alike  exempt  from  the  taxation  of  a  British 
Ministry  and  of  a  liquor  power. 

This  law  in  its  general  character  is  similar  to  those  passed  by  the 
other  states.  It  applies  processes  long  known  and  practiced  by  our  own 
and  other  states,  to  the  enforcement  of  a  new  principle.  This  principle 
is,  that  liquor,  when  to  be  used  as  a  beverage,  is  injurious  to  the  public 
welfare  and  a  nuisance  to  society.  The  process  by  which  this  principle 
is  enforced  as  the  legal  prohibition  of  the  traffic,  making  it  a  criminal 
offence,  and  punishing  offenders  and'  treating  liquor  illegally  kept  as 
other  offenders  are  punished,  and  as  other  articles,  deemed  injurious  to 
society,  are  treated.  This  offence  is  ranked  in  the  same  category  and 
treated  in  a  manner  precisely  similar  to  horse-racing,  gambling,  dealing 
in  tainted  meat  and  other  unhealthy  articles,  lottery  tickets,  lascivious 
books  and  other  pursuits  dangerous  to  public  morals  and  health. 

It  is  not  befitting  the  occasion  to  enter  upon  a  specification  of  the 
various  penalties  and  other  means  of  enforcing  the  law.  It  is  only  the 
general  tenor  of  the  statute,  and  its  bearings  on  our  national  prosperity, 


and  on  our  duties  as  American  citizens,  that  can,  with  propriety,  claim 
consideration  on  this  national  festival. 

The  novelt)^  and  distinguishing  characteristics  of  this  measure  do  not 
consist  in  the  employment  of  new  penalties  and  new  modes  of  judicial 
proceeding,  but  the  introduction  of  tho  liquor  traffic  among  the  list  of 
crimes — the  legal  enactment  that  intoxicating  beverages  are  a  nuisance 
and  their  venders  criminals. 

It  is  the  failure  to  comprehend  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  law, 
that  has  caused  the  introduction  of  much  irrelevent  matter  in  the  dis¬ 
cussions  of  the  opponents  of  the  measure.  They  have  spent  many 
words  to  show  the  illegality  and  severity  of  the  mode  of  executing  tho 
law,  but  have  avoided  the  discussion  of  the  principle,  which  lies  at  the 
bottom.  They  proceed  upon  the  assumption  that  liquor  is  beneficial 
and  its  sale  legal,  and  hence  establish  the  illegality  and  unconstitution¬ 
ality  of  the  penalties  and  modes  of  proceeding ;  whereas  the  real  points 
at  issue  are  the  inherant  evil  nature  of  intoxicating  drinks,  the  crim¬ 
inality  of  the  traffic,  and  the  power  of  the  state  to  declare  it  a  nuisance 
and  treat  it  as  such.  Let  the  friends  of  the  measure  not  forget  the 
main  question,  by  being  artfully  diverted  to  the  sole  consideration  of 
details.  On  the  possibility  of  effecting  this,  rest  all  the  hopes  of  the 
opposers  of  the  law.  They  cannot  face  the  friends  of  temperance  on 
the  main  questions  at  issue.  Their  arguments  are  founded  on  the  eter¬ 
nal  principles  of  truth — on  the  immutable  laws  of  nature. 

That  intoxicating  beverages  are  destructive  to  health  and  morals  is 
alike  written  in  the  Book  of  Nature  and  in  the  Book  of  Revalation — by 
the  hand  of  the  same  all-wise  Creator  and  Preserver  of  the  Universe  in 
words  which  cannot  be  misunderstood — in  the  debasement  of  character, 
the  destruction  of  life,  the  ruin  of  intellect  and  the  wreck  of  hopes. 
“It  was  hymned  long  ago  by  the  harp  of  the  Prophet — it  was  spoken 
of  old,  by  the  mouth  of  Jehovah.” 

If  it  be  established  that  intoxicating  beverages  are  destructive  to  health 
and  morals,  they  become  a  nuisance  and  their  manufacture  and  sale  are 
criminal,  and  there  is  no  function  of  government  more  firmly  established, 
or  resting  on  a  broader  foundation  than  the  removal  of  nuisances  and 
the  punishment  of  crime.  Although  the  fundamental  principles  of  this 
law  seem,  to  the  calm  observer,  so  well  established  and  so  evidently 
sound,  yet  they  have  their  enemies  and  violent  assailants.  These  are 
those  whose  livelihood  is  drawn  from  the  ruin  of  their  fellow  beings — 
those  who  have  become  the  slaves  of  appetite,  and  those  who  are  the 
hirelings  of  the  liquor  power.  4Klio  American  revolution  also  had  its 
enemies,  external  and  internal.  That  had  its  Lord  Grenville  ;  we  have 
our  Gov.  Seymours  ;  the  Revolutionary  patriots  had  their  Hutchinsons 
and  Gages  and  Hessians,  we  have  our  Halls  and  Beardsleys  and  Hills. 
They  had  their  Johnsons  and  Butlers,  we  have  our  Astor  House  Com¬ 
mittees  and  Liquor  dealers.  They  had  their  Arnolds ;  we  have  our 
Raymonds  ;  they  had  their  Indians,  we  have  our  drunkards ;  they  had 
their  tories,  we  have  our  moderate  drinking  liquor  supporters.  And  so 
1  might  complete  the  catalogue  of  resemblances,  but  I  forbear.  My 
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time  will  only  allow  a  brief  consideration  of  our  duties  as  citizens  of 
New  York — as  citizens  of  America — in  view  of  the  present  crisis  and 
our  future  prospects. 

The  Liquor  Law  goes  into  effect  this  day.  Although  we  have  gained 
the  battle,  and  our  independence  is  virtually  acknowledged,  yet  we  have 
a  war  of  independence — we  have  yet  to  show  our  determination  to 
adhere  to  our  cherished  form  of  Government.  We  must  show  that  we 
have  not  only  the  courage  to  demand  our  rights,  but  the  resolution  to 
obtain  them. 

A  great  responsibility  rests  on  the  people  of  the  State  of  New  York. 
I  have  no  doubt  of  the  ultimate  triumph  of  the  principle  of  prohibition, 
but  its  immediate  realization  throughout  the  United  States,  and  perhaps 
all  civalized  nations,  depends  on  its  success  in  this  state.  If  it  can  be 
executed  in  this  state,  the  question  of  expediency  will  be  forever  settled. 
Experience  has  shown  that  ail  laws  for  regulating  the  traffic,  are  una¬ 
ble  to  effect  the  desired  end.  The  cause  must  be  removed  and  the  c  fi.lv  i 
ceases.  Never  will  the  obstacles  to  its  execution,  be  less  than  at  present.. 
Never  will  less  property  be  forfeited  than  now. 

The  law  in  its  details  may  be  improved.  It  is  not  probable  that  it  is 
perfect.  What  of  human  construction  is  perfect  ?  But  the  principle 
must  never  be  given  up.  No,  never  !  It  is  founded  in  justice — it  is 
supported  by  virtue — it  is  the  result  of  the  spontaneous  effort  of  the 
people  to  be  protected  from  taxation  and  moral  ruin — it  is  the  struggle 
of  humanity  to  be  free  from  a  power  more  potent  than  was  ever  seated 
on  a  British  throne — from  taxation  more  oppressive  than  ever  imposed 
bv  a  British  Parliament. 

v 

Let  the  friends  of  Law  and  order  be  thoroughly  aroused  to  a  due 
appreciation  of  the  importance  of  the  crisis.  Let  us  not  proceed  with 
a  vindictive  spirit  against  the  victims  of  this  nefarious  traffic,  but  yet 
we  must  be  active — we  must  be  determined.  There  must  be  no  faltering 
in  a  manly  performance  of  duty.  Like  the  freemen  of  Connecticut  in 
the  days  of  the  Stamp  Act,  let  us  warn  all  liquor  venders  to  resign  and 
insist  upon  it ;  but  if  after  fair  warning  they  persist  in  the  odious 
traffic ;  after  we  have  exhausted  all  reasonable  means  to  induce  them 
to  resign,  if  they  still  oppose  we  must  show  them  the  peeled  cudgels , 
and  the  courage  to  wield  them.  As  the  revolutionary  patriots  had  for 
their  motto  “ Liberty ,  Property  and  no  Stamps ,”  let  our  motto  be, 
Liberty ,  Temperance  and  no  Liquor. 

Citizens  of  New  York,  more  than  three  millions  of  people  are  looking 
to  you  for  protection.  The  eyes  of  an  anxious  world  are  directed  to  you 
for  safety  and  for  hope.  With  you  rests  the  success  or  failure  of  the 
principle  of  prohibition.  Let  neither  time,  talent,  money  nor  even  life 
be  spared  to  ensure  its  success.  Be  not  intimidated  by  threats  or  mobs, 
do  nothing  hastily  ;  do  nothing  illegally  ;  but  when  sure  you  are  right, 
be  ready  unflinchingly  to  face  even  the  cannons  mouth,  inspired  by 
the  thoughts  that  you  are  struggling  for  yourselves,  your  families,  your 
country  and  your  race  ;  and  assured  that  for  every  life  sacrificed  in  the 
manly  execution  of  this  law,  it  will  within  the  next  ten  years  save  500 
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drunkards  and  100  innocent  lives,  and  those  numbers  increased  in  a 
geometrical  ratio  during  every  decimal  period  through  all  future  time. 

But  why  do  I  talk  of  death  ?  Oh  I  have  too  much  confidence  in 
human  character  to  believe  it  will  be.  necessary.  But  experience  tells 
me  that  the  effects  of  strong  drink  are  indeed  passing  strange.  Under 
its  influence,  men  are  not  men — they  are  demons.  It  may  cost  a  strug¬ 
gle,  but  it  will  continue  no  longer  than  until  the  fumes  of  liquor  at 
present  among  us,  cease  to  pollute  the  atmosphere  and  madden  men. 
Five  years  hence  all  will  thank  us  for  banishing  it  from  our  midst.  The 
capital  and  labor  now  employed  to  produce  that  which  maddens  instead 
of  nourishing,  will  be  diverted  to  other  channels,  and  will  furnish  peace 
and  plenty  where  now  is  poverty  and  desolation.  The  taxes  now  raised 
to  support  paupers  and  criminals,  may  be  applied  to  the  education  of 
the  young  and  the  advancement  of  science.  Our  youth  instead  of 
spending  their  leisure  imbibing  poison  at  the  polluted  streams  flowing 
from  the  distillery  and  the  brewery,  will  be  found  quaffing  the  waters 
of  life  at  the  Parnassian  stream,  or  amid  the  Academic  Groves.  Our 
citizens  instead  of  sapping  the  foundations  of  our  free  institutions,  will  be 
engaged  in  laying  deep  and  extending  wide  the  platform  of  freedom  and 
equality  on  which  the  whole  race  shall  yet  stand. 

If  we  but  do  our  duty  manfully — if  we  exhibit  that  determined 
resolution  and  magnanimity  which  characterised  the  efforts  of  our 
ancestors  in  their  struggles  against  oppression,  truth  and  justice  will 
certainly  triumph,  and  we  ourselves  even  will  liye  to  see  the  glorious 
era  when  temperance  and  peace  and  virtue  shall  prevail ;  when  we  shall 
no  more  behold  the  loathsome  sight  of  the  inebriate — when  we  shall  no 
more  see  the  man’s  noble  form,  made  in  the  image  of  his  God,  wallowing 
in  the  gutter,  consorting  with  the  swine — when  our  ears  shall  be  no 
more  pained  by  the  midnight  revel,  the  lascivious  jest,  the  silly  laugh, 
the  sepulchral  moan,  the  unearthly  curse,  stammered  forth  from  quiv¬ 
ering,  blistered  lips  ;  when  the  wife  and  children  shall  no  more  await 
with  trembling,  the  dreaded  return  of  the  drunken  husband  and  father. 

0,  will  that  not  be  a  glorious  time  when  our  jails  shall  be  converted 
into  workshops — when  the  honest  laborer  shall  be  no  more  taxed  to 
support  the  dispensers  of  poison — when  the  liceum  and  reading  room 
shall  take  the  place  of  the  groggery  and  the  bar-room — when  the  ener¬ 
gies  of  the  soil  and  of  men  shall  be  no  more  exhausted  to  produce 
that  which  poisons  and  degrades,  instead  of  that  which  nourishes  and 
elevates  ? 

Fathers,  what  greater  inheritance  can  you  leave  to  your  sons,  than 
such  a  country  ?  Mothers,  what  greater  boon,  what  better  dowry  could 
you  seek  for  your  daughters  ?  Young  men  and  young  women,  what 
nobler  cause  can  you  advocate,  what  better  earthly  possession  would 
vou  inherit  and  transmit  ?  Go  on  then,  under  the  banner  of  progress 
until  vour  country  shall  be  redeemed,  regenerated,  disinthralied.  And 
as  we  this  day  rejoice  in  the  possession  of  a  country,  the  most  free,  the 
most  intelligent,  the  most  prosperous  under  the  whole  heaven  ;  so  shall 
our  children  rejoice  in  the  possession  of  a  country  the  most  temperate, 
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the  most  virtuous  and  the  most  happy.  As  we  this  day  rejoice  that 
through  the  noble  sacrifices  of  our  fathers,  we  are  permitted  to  enjoy 
civil  and  religious  freedom,  and  are  permitted  without  interruption  from 
abroad,  to  pursue  the  arts  of  peace,  while  Europe,  the  land  of  our 
ancestors,  is  deluged  with  blood ;  so  shall  our  children  rejoice  that 
through  our  efforts  they  are  permitted  to  enjoy  these  pleasant  fields  and 
this  healthful  atmosphere,  unpolluted  by  the  fountains  of  corruption 
and  crime. 

In  the  anticipation  of  the^e  results,  I  cannot  believe  the  citizens  of 
New  York  will  prove  recreant  to  the  interests  of  humanity.  In  the 
contemplation  of  these  duties  and  the  glorious  future,  the  shades  of  the 
great  dead  hover  around  me — “Adam’s,  ‘  Survive  or  perish,  I  am  for 
the  declaration’ — Henry’s,  ‘Give me  liberty  or  give  me  death’ — Lawrence, 

‘  Dont  give  up  the  ship’ — Allen,  ‘In  the  word  of  the  living  God  I  come’ 
— Come  then  thou  Eternal,  who  dwellest  in  temples  not  made  with 
hands,  who  in  the  city’s  crowd,  or  by  the  far  forest  stream,  reveal est 
Thyself  to  the  earnest  seeker  after  the  true  and  the  right,  inspire  my 
soul ;  give  me  undying  courage  to  pursue  the  prompting  of  my  spirit, 
and  whether  I  am  called  upon  in  the  shades  of  life  to  behold  as  kind,  as 
lovely,  as  friendly  countenances  as  now  beam  upon  me,  or  shut  in  by 
darkness  and  night,  horrid  visages  shall  torment  me  in  my  dying  hour, 
0  my  country,”  mayst  thou  yet  be  temperate ,  “  mayst  thou  yet  be/ree.” 
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